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Memoir of ANDREW PEARSON of Bradford, 
England, who died 18th of 2d month, 1849, 
aged 50 years. 


Andrew Pearson was but little known beyond 
the limits of his own Monthly Meeting, but he 
was one of those hidden stones, that contribute so 
largely to the safe standing of the spiritual build- 
ing, and his sphere of usefulness in his own neigh- 
bourhood was by no means small. 

He had not the privilege of birthright in our 
Society, and his school learning was very limited. 
He had from early life, a deep sense of the im- 
portance of heavenly things, and as he grew up, 
he sought the acquaintance of pious persons, and 
attended the meetings of several denominations, 
without finding that which his soul thirsted after. 
His observation of the inconsistencies of some 
Christian professors, proved a stumbling block 
to him; and he then adopted sentiments border- 
ing on infidelity, and discontinued the attendance 
of any place of worship; but it is remarkable, 
that even in this benighted state, he retained a 
sincere desire to ascertain what was really the 
truth, and he continued his previous practice of 
diligently searching the sacred volume. About 
this period he was often visited, whilst working 
at his loom, by a young dissenting minister, 
who was zealous in his endeavours to reason him 
out of his infidelity; but all this young man’s 
arguments, and his own searching of the scrip- 
tures, failed to effect a change in his views. He 
believed all professors of religion to be in error, 
and he resolved to think and act correctly ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own mind. Here 
he was disappointed; he found that his own 
strength was insufficient to resist the power of 
o enemy, or to procure peace of mind; but 
through the fresh extension of Divine mercy, he 
bee brought to feel his lost condition, aud was 
plunged into a state aptly described in the excla- 
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mation of the apostle, “Oh wretched man that 
Iam! who shail deliver me from the body of 
this death ?” and he was at length prepared to 
accept deliverance “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” About this time, our late friend, Ann 
Jones, of Stockport, was engaged in holding pub- 
lie meetings in the west of Yorkshire, and one 
evening, Andrew Pearson was informed that a 
meeting was being held in a neighbouring barn ; 
he hastily left his loom and went across the fields 
to the place. When he arrived, Ann Jones was 
addressing the assembled multitude, and it was 
with difficulty that he found a place within hear- 
ing of her voice. In the course of her commu- 
nication, she was lec to describe a condition so 
much resembling his own, that in speaking of it, 
he said, “‘ she traced him through all the lanes 
of his life so minutely,” that he was quite 
ashamed, apprehending that the congregation 
would all know that he was the person addressed. 
She directed her hearers from the teaching of 
man to that of Christ by his spirit: her preach- 
ing was accompanied with a power, which so for- 
cibly brought home to his heart the word of 
Divine truth, that he could no longer withhold 
his assent, or doubt the reality of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. He said, the scriptures then 
appeared to him like a rich cabinet of jewels just 
opened to his view, of which he had before seen 
only the outside, without having an idea of the 
treasures contained within. 

Embracing the truth in the love of it, his re- 
ligious course appears to have been from this 
time remarkably unwavering. His hungry soul 
was fed with substantial food, his thirst was sa- 
tisfied with living water. He thenceforth became 
a diligent attender of our religious Meetings, and 
though he found much peace in uniting with 
Friends in their simple manner of worship, he 
was in no haste to be recognized as a member, 
until in 1827, under a sense of duty, he applied 
for membership, and his request was then com- 
plied with. 

In 1841, he was acknowledged as a minister, 
having first appeared in that capacity about the 
year 1830. His public communications were 
generally short, they were spoken in great sim- 
plicity, and were often strikingly appropriate to 
the states of individuals. He was in the fre- 
quent practice of making personal and family 
visits, embracing many persons not of our reli- 
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gious Society, particularly the poor, the sick, and 
the afflicted; his diligence in such service was 
very exemplary, and in many instances was much 


blessed. 


Those only who were intimately acquainted 
with the riches of his humble mind, knew the 
depth and extent of his religious experience, or 
could fully estimate the hidden worth of his re- 
He had temporally and spirit- 
ually many trials; his health was often much 
interrupted, and his mind was subjected to many 
conflicts; but, though his faith was at times 
deeply proved, in all his straits he could testify 
to the safety of Divine guidance, and to the 
His 
dwelling place was at the feet of his Saviour, and 
his solid countenance and instructive conversa- 


tiring character. 


ness and faithfulness of his Lord. 


tion bore testimony to the union and communion 
he enjoyed with Him. 

In the autumn of 1848, he had a severe attack 
of paralysis, which for a time seemed to threaten 
speedy dissolution.. To a friend who called on 
him soon after the seizure, he said, ‘“‘ I am heavi- 
ly afflicted, but I feel the foundation to be firm.” 
Speaking of the state of our Society, respecting 
which he was often deeply exercised, he express- 
ed his earnest desire that Friends would live up 
to their principles, keeping little and low, and 
attentive to their inward Guide. On one occa- 
sion, he remarked, “ In seeking to be great, how 
dwarfish we become! In desiring to be rich, 
how poor we are! Let us look to the Master 
and follow him.” <A few weeks after this, he 
dictated a letter to a friend, in which he says, 
‘‘T am very poor, yet the Lord looks upon me. 
He does not suffer me to sink in deep waters ; 
though they are permitted to rise very high, yet, 
in mercy, they do not overflow me. The Lord 
knows how to direct the storm. He says to the 
waves and the billows, ‘Be still!’ when the 
poor disciple may feel that he is sinking; and I 
think (and speak reverently) that I have seen 
with an eye of faith, Him whom I love and wish 
to serve all the days of my life, and who I trust 
will bring me to the haven of rest.” He had 
passed through a season of darkness and deep 
proving; but a few weeks before his decease, he 
sent a message to a friend to whom he had spoken 
on the subject, “that the clouds with which he 
had been encompassed had passed over, and that 
all was light.” 

Though very feeble, he made several calls on 
his friends, giving here and there the word of 
counsel or encouragement. His conversation was 
much on heavenly things, and he appeared to 
be waiting the command of his Master as to life 
or death ; but his right arm being nearly useless, 
he feared to be a burden to his friends, and at 
one time he remarked, that if it pleased his Hea- 
veuly Father, he should be thankful if the work 
was ‘cut short in righteousness.” 

On First day, the 18th of 2d month, a friend 


and his wife called upon him, on their way from. 
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meeting, and took him to dine with them in the 
country. He was very cheerful, and spoke feel. 
ingly on the privilege they enjoyed in being able 
to go to meeting, and expressed his regret that 
any should absent themselves from those held 
during the week, observing, “ we cannot serve 
two masters.” Speaking of the Monthly Mcet- 
ings, and how often they were favoured seasons 
he said, “he had attended them as long as he 
could, and had found great comfort in so doing.” 
He also remarked, ‘it was never my temptation 
to covet this world’s goods beyond what was 
necessary for the support of the body. Even 
when I was very young, I thought how much bet- 
ter it was to live aceording to the scriptures, than 
in the enjoyment of what the world calls plea- 
sure.” 

After a short time spent in reading, a solemn 
quiet came over the little company, and our dear 
friend addressed to them a few words of exhorta- 
tion, speaking of the need of taking up the cross, 
and of bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, of the peace granted to his fol- 
lowers, and the good things in store for such, con- 
cluding that neither life nor death shall ever be 
able to separate them from ‘the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In the 
silence which followed these, almost the last 
words of our beloved friend, Divine goodness was 
evidently near; during which, being seized with 
apoplexy, he was led to the sofa, his friends 
were sent for, and medical aid was procured, but 
in Jess than two hours, he quietly passed uway ; 
and having been counted worthy net only to be- 
lieve in Christ, but also to suffer for his sake, 
we doubt not he is permitted to participate in 
his glory.—nnual Monitor. 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 5. 


The following letter is a beautiful record of 


conjugal affection, deepened and elevated by true 
Christian fellowship. 


‘“‘ ArrTON, the 24th of the 5th mo. 1698. 


Dear and loving Husband :—I have received 
thine dated the 23rd of the 2nd month, which 
was gladness to my mind; it was the first 1 had 
received since thou took shipping. 1 am well 
in health, and very cheerful in my mind, and 
we have been very quiet in our family since thou 
left us. Dear love, thou hast often been in my 
remembrance to my great comfort; and such has 
been the Father’s love, that I can truly say, 1 
have had no want of thee, excepting in our own 
meeting ; and I daily feel the sheddings abroad 
of this love in my heart; 1 feel my strength is 
often renewed, and many times earnestly pray 10 
the secret of my heart to the Lord, that he may 
enable thee to perform thy service fully. 1 de- 
sire thee to take no care for me for outward 
things, for I can truly say, there has nothing 
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ard to me since thou left me. I believe 
will be well every way, if we be but 
heart and mind in what the Lord 
I hope thou wilt take well 
my writing after this manner in both letters ; 
and though I signified the fear that was in my 
mind, lest thou shouldst be drawn homewards 
over soon, thou knowest it 1s not for want of love 
to thee; for I can truly say, thy company has 
been always pleasant to me; but finding it was 
my duty, I durst not but signify my mind after 
this manner; for I know, the Lord who brought 
us together by a secret hand, that we might be a 
comfort, and as meet helps one for another, and 
serve him in the sincerity of our hearts, and to 
the utmost of our strength, will, if we do so, and 
continue faithful to the end, yet more and more 
bless us, and enrich us with the riches of his 
love; so that thereby we shall be more freely 
given up in heart and mind to serve him faithful- 
ly. And as we abide here, the Lord will still 
more and more be glorified by us, and we shall 
desire nothing more than that which will be a 
means of spreading the Truth and propagating 
his great Name upon earth: then I know that 
our love will increase to the Lord yet more and 
more, and unfeigned love and hearty desires will 
spring in our hearts to the Lord one for another, 
that we still may be preserved by that secret 
hand which brought us together at first; so in 
the secret of my heart do I earnestly pray unto 
the Lord for the continuation of the same. We 
have had two Quarterly Meetings of Public 
Friends, at Settle, since thou left us, which were 
very precious meetings, and the set time they are 
kept, is the week before the Quarterly meeting at 
York ; and so to continue. I was at the Quar- 
terly Meeting at York, and I can truly say, it 
was the most comfortable meeting that ever I was 
at there. Having a little eased my mind, I shall 
conclude, and so remain 

Thy true and loving wife, 

Autce Ettis.” 


Simeon Wilkinson, to whom the following let- 
ter is addressed, appears to have been an inden- 
tured servant to William Ellis. The care of a 
Christian master is well set forth in the counsel 
contained in this letter. 

“MARYLAND, the 25th of 5th mo. 1698. 

Simeon Wilkinson,—Loving friend, after true 
love to thee, know that the time of thy freedom 
being near, I have been under a concern of my 
mind for thy welfare ; and seeing, it may fall so, 
that thou set up for thyself, therefore I advise 
thee, that thou settle thy mind quietly, to feel 
the Truth to direct thee in thy undertakings ; 
and let not love of increase of outward things or 
profit, take thy affections too much ; but be sure 
to keep openness to go to week-day meetings ; 
and in private, desire to feel God’s goodness to 
fill thy heart, that thy strength of mind may be 
renewed, rightly to rule what God may bless thee 
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with, and likewise to overcome what is incident 
to thee in nature, and that thou love and honour thy 
parents, which I know will please God; and that 
thou wilt help thy sisters in what is necdful in 
any manner. And wait to have thy eye opened, 
to discern truly between those that serve God 
and those that serve him not; and labour to im- 
prove thy gifts, spiritual and natural, to the most 
advantage, and God’s honour: and if these things 
be found in thee, the Lord will make way for thy 
prosperity every way. Thou hast seen my care 
of thee, and that the Truth might grow in thee 
and amongst you all; that by it you might be 
men for God when Iam gone. Thus with true 
love to thee and you all, 
I rest thy true friend, 
Ws. Ents. 


While William Ellis pointed out the benefit of 
attention to the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and 
the advantage of waiting on the Lord for this 
teaching, he saw the necessity of watching against 
the snares of Satan, when transformed as into an 
angel of light, beguiling those who being some- 
what awakened, but not truly humbled and 
brought to a spiritual discernment of their duty, 
gave way in an excited state of mind to imagina- 
tions, and in this professed to have visions, and 
to be moved by the Divine Spirit. The enemy 
of all good has often sought by such means to 
bring into discredit a belief in that teaching of 
the Spirit which is abundantly promised in the 
Scriptures, to the disciples of Christ; and the 
early Friends whilst directing to the true teaching 
of the Spirit, guarded, this point by declaring, 
that whatsoever was professed to be the teaching 
of the Spirit, and was contrary to Holy Scripture, 
must be reckoned a delusion of the devil. Cau- 
tion is extended in the following letter, in regard 
to persons under such delusions. 


‘East Spore, Mp., 26th of 5th mo. 1698. 


Dear and loving Wife:—After true love to 
thee, these may let thee know, that through the 
tender mercy of God (who hath wonderfully ex- 
tended mercy unto us many years, not because 
of our desert, but of his own good will,) I am as 
well in body and easy in my mind as I have been 
a long time ; and my heart pants to be filled with 
the Lord’s goodness, that by it I may do that 
which is falien for my lot in this wilderness coun- 
try; and my desire hath prevalence with him, 
which is secret gladness to my heart. In about 
ten days or two week’s time, I intend to be in 
Pennsylvania, and to be thereabouts till towards 
the last of the Seventh Month, and then to go 
towards New England, for it is dangerous travel- 
ling in the winter there; and if I live, to come 
back to Pennsylvania. I have seen Friends 
mostly two or three times over thus far; and I 
intend to spend my time to the most profit I can; 
and if I go not for Barbadoes, shall make my 
way for home ; but cannot say much to that till 
I see my way clearer. My dear, I often think 
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of thee, and it is no small comfort to me that I 
have thee to think of, and the more because I 
have ever found thee true to me in my greatest 
trials; and though I be far from thee, yet my 
love increases to thee, and if it please God to 
bring us together again, I believe it will be to 
the increase of our comfort and strength, and I 
hope for the further advancement of the work of 
Truth, which thou knowest hath been my hearty 
desire these many years. And my desire is, that 
thou live nearer the Truth than ever, and let the 
life of it fill thy heart, that thereby thou mayest 
be enabled to discharge thyself of what is com- 
mitted to thy charge, and labour to promote that 
which makes for peace; but if any mutinies 
should arise to disturb and disquiet Friends, 
labour to keep to the sense of God, and to what 
clearly opens to thee; in that clear thyself, but 
let it not take too deep hold of thee, nor fret thy- 
self at evil doers, for they will wax worse and 
worse till they be fully made manifest. And let 
patience possess thy mind, and wait to grow 
weighty in thy retirements, that thercby thou 
mayest grow in all virtues, and in the knowledge 
for these things that appertain to the exalting of 
the worthy name of the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
know that true-hearted Friends will often inquire 
for me: remember my dear love to them as one 
man. My spirit is often with you in your weck- 
day meetings ; and to think of God’s goodness in 
times past is gladness to my heart. Remember 
my love in general to all Friends as thou seest 
fit, and be careful to keep out all who pretend to 
motions and visions, such as are but of their own 
brain ; and advise to keep to the sound Truth in 
all things, and put Friends in mind to visit 
Scarhouse Meeting. So with true love to thee, 
I remain thy real and loving husband, 
Wm. ELLs.” 


An Epistle sent to Settle Monthly Meeting. 

“ Boston in New England, 20th of 8th mo. 1698. 

Dear Friends,—Though I be far separated 
from you in body, yet neither length of time, nor 
distance of place, hath hitherto cast you out of 
my remembrance; and under the sense of true 
love to you, my secret desires are for your wel- 
fare, and that you all may be preserved in pure 
love and perfect unity one with another; and 
that every one may fervently labour to promote 
the Truth, and the good and wholesome order of 
it; and that wisdom may spring in yourassembly, 
to show mercy to the weak that are really peni- 
tent, that they may be helped out of their weak- 
ness; and that such as are taken in the snares of 
Satan may be helped; and as for such as have 
been found in evil doing, and still remain in it, 
and by no means will be restrained, though often 
advised in great love and tenderness, let such 
know that the judgment of Truth is upon their 
evil doing, and will be over them while they 
abide therein ; and in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
suppress pride and improper liberty in your 


young people. Likewise that old people keep 
out of that grasping spirit of the world which has 
blinded the eyes of too many; and some haye 
been choked by it. Also in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, charge the rich men not to be 
high-minded nor to trust to uncertain riches, but 
in the living God. Also there are two sorts of 
people more, for whom my soul, in the sense 
thereof, doth often mourn; the one is such as 
have wives but never a child, yet are rich in this 
world ; and the other such as never had wife por 
child, and have toiled to get riches in abundance - 
and when neither of these two states are willing 
to serve the Truth with all their souls and sub. 
stance. Now I desire in the love of Cod, that if 
any such there be, that faithful Friends speak to 
them, and advise them to discharge themselyes 
of the stewardship they are intrusted with, so that 
God may have his honour, and they the comfort 
by serving the Truth in their life time. 
whether such will hear or no, Friends will be 
found clear in the day of the Lord, and such 
must bear their own trouble. And with all your 
might promote hospitality ; and when your tables 
are filled with plenty, then remember the poor 
that are in want. Judge the cause of the father- 
less and plead for the widow, and feel your bowels 
warm with tenderness towards the afflicted, and 
I am certain the God of heaven will bless you in 
basket and in store, and peace and love will in- 
crease amongst you; and the young people will 
behold your good order, and bless the Lord on 
your behalf. ‘Thus with true love to you all, and 
to honest Friends in your particular meetings, 
I remain your real friend, 
Wma. Enis, 





From the Westminster Review. 
SWITZERLAND AND LOMBARDY. 
‘Alpine Journeyings, by J. G. Kohl. 
(Concluded from page 411.) 


The production of silk is, as is well known, the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants of Lombardy. 
Rich and poor are engaged in it, but the great 
feeding establishments mostly belong to the poor, 
while the hatching of the eggs is carried on in 
the cottages. While waiting at the little port of 
Colico for the steamboat from Como, M. Kohl 
took the opportunity to visit some of the latter, 
and found every whole and corner in them filled 
with busily feeding worms :— 

“Inthe winter the peasants provide themselves 
with the seed, from which in a shoré time the 
cavalieri as they call the silkworms, begin to 
crawl about. Then comes the great anxiety of 
finding food for these rapacious ‘cavalierl. — 
Rich people who have great plantations of mul- 
berry trees, now carry on an extensive trade with 
these leaves; and there are many wholesale dcal- 
ers in leaves who have nothing to do with any 
other branch of the trade.” 

Frequently, not only the peasant himself, but 
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succession of picturesque terraces decend to the 
water’s edge. As the cultivation reaches to a 
considerable height on these mountains, chesnut 
groves, and villages, and church steeples are often 
seen hanging one above another, furnishing a 
richer fringe to the lake than can usually be 
found in Switzerland. The division into three 
branches, running to different points of the com- 
pass, and affording by that means a great variety 
of scenery also adds to its attraction. With its 
two southern arms it encircles the lofty district of 
Brienza, with its gardens, villages, and miniature 
lakes. 

Foreigners in Italy are rather too apt to sup- 
pose the pleasant state of do-nothingness (dolce 
far niente) to be the normal state of an Italian. 
M. Kohl’s acquaintance with the landed gentry of 
Lombardy led him to a quite opposite conclusion. 

“ With us in the north of Europe the period of 
the villegiatura, as wellas of summer agricultural 
occupations is of short duration. We have our hay 
in July, our corn in August, our fruit and wine 
in October; but in the manifold culture of North- 
ern Italy almost every season of the year brings 
its harvest. arly in the Spring is gathered in 
the crop of mulberry leaves, and shortly after this 
comes the crop of silk produced by it. This is 
followed by the hay harvest, and then in succes- 
sion by that of wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, 
rice, tobacco, wine—and finally in November 
and December, that of olives. Lemon harvests 
are held almost the whole year round, from month 
to month; and in some districts of Lombardy 
there is grass to cut. Near Lodi the cows may 
be seen standing up to their middle in grass in 
the month of January. The cares and the bless- 
ings of harvest-time are, therefore, with the Lom- 
bard landed proprietor almost perpetual, and he 
passes the greater part of the year in the country, 
that he may be able to overlook the getting in of 
these various crops. Usually the whole family, 
including mother and daughter, take an active 
part in it. 

“¢T must soon get out into the country with 
my wife and daughter,’ said a rich Lombard land 
owner to me; ‘there are all kinds of harvest 
work to do.’ I could not help feeling rather sur- 
prised, as there was nothing in the appearance of 
his daughter that could remind one of rustic Ja- 
bour, according to my idea of it; but I did not 
sufficiently consider that here, where there are 
still more silk cocoons to collect, and golden Hes- 
perides fruit to pluck, than corn to cut or to thrash, 
the most delicate girl of a family may find suit- 
able occupation. 

«<The numerous harvests we have to superin- 
tend,’ I was told, ‘ are the cause why we Lombards 
can travel so little. The English can put their 
capital in the bank, and draw their income to 
whatever part of the world they may happen to 
bein. No one can go about so easily, and with 
so little care as they; but we have too much to 
do at home !’” 


of his family will speculate in the 
eae ome ounces of the seed, and estab- 
lish a little business on his own account. 
« We found a little girl who had set up her 
miniature breeding esta lishment in a corner of 
the hut, having received, as she told me, four 
ounces of seed as _@ present from her godfather, 
and being allowed by a neighbour’s son to gather 
fromthis mulberry trees as many leaves as she 
required. In another place we found a very aged 
man sitting beside his worms, and rejoicing to see 
them eat so yoraciously, as some say this is con- 
sidered the best sign of health. With silkworms, 
as with many men, the greatest lamentation when 
they are indisposed, is for the want of appetite. 
It may well be supposed that, during their feed- 
ing season, the dwelllngs of the poor present a 
inoulat aspect. Many of the peasants cover 
every bench and table with worms and mulberry 
leaves, tillthey have hardly one left for their own 
use, and they even sleep surrounded on all sides, 
above and below, by stands covered with these 
animals. At the same time all the doors and 
windows are carefully covered up with rags and 
curtains, which are sometimes lifted to let in a 
little warm air, and sometimes closed to keep out 
acold one, or to prevent the sun from looking in 
on the worms during their banquet,which it seems 
they object to. . . . . There are, indeed, few oc- 
cupations connected with more trouble and anxi- 
ety than the breeding of these creatures, for they 
are liable to all kinds of maladies. Sometimes 
they become consumptive and die off by thousands, 
at others dysenterics break out among them, and 
are no less destructive. Now they are attacked by 
a sort of ossification, in which the whole worm 
turns into a white chalky mass; and then again 
the weather is too hot or too cold, and all sorts of 
diseases arise among them in consequence. 
* * > * 

“The best silk in Lombardy is produced in 
the environs of the lake of Como, especially in 
the beautiful district of Brienza; and in all the 
valleys between this and the Carnie Alps the cul- 
ture of silk affords subsistence to the great mass 
of the inhabitants. But as you proceed further 
eastward, the produce deteriorates. In the valleys 
by Bergami it is by no means so good as*at Como; 
near Verona it is still worse, and at Udine, is the 
the lowest quality of all.” 

This information was furnished by a silk mer- 
chant from Breseia, the greatest silk market in all 
Lombardy, where the worth of near twenty mil- 
lions of Lire are sold in a year. 

The environsof the beautiful lake of Como ap- 
pear to have become a sort of European rendez- 
vous. Russian nobles, German princes and 
preacesses, Parisian bankers and opera dancers, 
almost outnumbered the Lombard nobles in the 
Villas on its banks. It lies between higher moun- 
tains than the Maggiore, as the Alpine 
peaks that rise on the right and left, reach an al- 
titude of seven or eight thousand feet, whence a 
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The olive woods extend over the whole basin 
of Riva, from the Alps to the lowlands of Arco. 
As they grow half wild they require but lit- 
tle attention, and remaining green the whole 
year, they add greatly to the beauty of the coun- 
tr 


‘i The mild shores of the Lombard lakes are the 
favourite regions for the olive as well as for all 
tenderer plants, but olive groves are also to be 
found in valleys of the Italian Alps. A torchia 
[oil press,] as well as a wine press, formsa regular 
part of the agricultural machinery in a Lombard 
farm, for the olive grows everywhere, but the ten- 
derer lemon is most frequent about Lake Garda, 
the level of which is not more than 69 mefers 
above the Adriatic, whilst most of the Lombard 
lakes are 120 meters higher. To this circum- 
stance, as well as to its locality, is to be attrib- 
uted its extraordinary warmclimate. The banks 
of this lake, the sea shore south of the mountain 
wall near Genoa, and the lower regions near Ve- 
nice,are the warmest districts of NorthernItaly,and 
the most productive of southern fruits. Oranges 
and lemons are indeed produced near Meren 
and Botzen, and here and there all over the south- 
ern declivity of the Alps in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom. But only near the Lake of Garda 
is the production of these fruits sufficiently abun- 
dant to make it rank as an element of national 
wealth, and a spring of active commercial life.— 
Almost every landowner here, as an Italian wri- 
ter says, ‘si fu deldzia di coltivare ameni giar- 
dini,’ and near to his villa you are sure to find a 
lemon garden. These lemon gardens are perhaps 
the most productive pieces of ground in the world. 
There are many which do not occupy more space 
than one of our small rye fields, that bring in, 
annually, hundreds of thousands of Austrian /ire.* 
The orange and lemon trees are treated here very 
much as our apple and pear trees are at Peters- 
burgh and Moscow. There large tracts of ground 
may often be seen covered with grass roofs, be- 
neath which apple and pear trees are ranged and 
carefully watered. In the spring these are taken 
away, and only the posts and pieces of wall that 
support them left. Just in the same manner as 
here, among the hills, large pieces of ground cov- 
ered with grass frames for the protection of the 
oranges andlemons. The gardens are formed on 
terraces, with many falls and flights of steps; 
this is done to favour the irrigation, and usually a 
little mountain stream is conducted into the garden 
for this purpose. Every tree is surrounded by a 
trench, connected by canals with this stream, so 
that the water is carefully distributed over the 
whole garden. Where no springs are found there 
are no lemon gardens. A row of trees stands on 
every terrace,and each one occupies a quadrangular 
space called a ‘ campata ;’ the cost of laying out 
one of these gardens, its size and produce, are all 
reckoned by campatas, ‘Such a garden,’ it is 





® The Lire of Lombardy is worth 16 cents. 
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said is of ‘ fifty campata,’ and there are some con. 
taining as many as five or six hundred. he ex. 
pense of constructing a lemon garden is calculated 
at from five to six hundred florins for every campa- 
ta. A large and thoroughly healthy tree will pro. 
duce from 800 to 1,000 fruits in a year, and on the 
spot they are worth from fifty to sixty florins the 
thousand. They are first gathered in May, and in 
the course of the summer there are five or six 
crops. The lemons of Lake Garda are stronger 
and sharper than those of Sicily; and as they bear 
carriage better and keep longer, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, and other northern European countries 
are provided with fruit from this district. Almost 
every peasant has a few campatas near his cottage, 
and some rich proprietors derive a revenue of half 
a million of francs from these lemon gardens.— 
The exports are calculated at fifty millions.” 

. ~ = > + 


“To a German whose imagination from his 
youth up has been filled with marvellous notions 
of ‘ the land where the orange trees blow,’ it af- 
fords quite a peculiar enjoyment to find himself 
sitting under these cool shades, drinking his coffee 
in the society of a friendly and graceful Italian 
family. There is something most pleasing, I may 
almost say touching, in ihe hipiete shown by an 
Italian toa German. We have always been their 
oppressors. They are so likely to regard us as 
their natural enemies, thata noble self-control must 
lie beneath their hospitality. When I first en- 
tered those Italian valleys, I brought with me, be- 
sides floating expectations of robbery and murder, 
the notion that I should hear continual vitupera- 
tion of the ‘ Maladetto Tedescho,’ but 1 found my- 
self most agreeably undeceived. Even the lower 
class of the Lombards, the mere peasants, showed 
me hospitality—as for instance by inviting me to 
eat with them when I accidentally passed by. It 
has often happened to me when strolling about 
some lonely district, to pass a group of them as 
they sat under a tree eating their polenta, and to 
be called to from a distance to come and take’ a 
share. They would lift up their spoons and cry, 
‘Come and sit down, and do us the honour to 
eat with us.’ They consider it a duty to give 
this invitation to every passing traveller. Such 
primitive customs,which one would now expect to 
find nowhere, unless, perhaps, among the patr- 
archal tribes of Arabia, are thus to be seen in the 
midst of the ancient civilization of Italy. * * * 
An English family which I met in Riva, was, 
like myself, quite enraptured with the courtesy 
and hospitality of the Italians. They had come, 
they told me, accidentally from Germany, intend- 
ing only to pass a few days here, but they had 
formed so many agreeable connexions, and had 
found themselves so surrounded by kind and plea- 
sant people, that their few days had extended to 
half a year. They declared Riva to be ‘the most 
delightful place in the world.’ 

“There are, however, in Lombardy, along the 
foot of the Alps, many of these ‘ most deligh 
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in which an agreeable society assembles 
aaa Almost every Lombard village 
season, the rendezvous of the nobler 


places,’ 
every su 
js, at this ; 
and the educated classes. — Our German villages 
have more of the monarchical constitution—those 


bardy more of the aristocratic. With us 

gs ae in each village some great landed 
roprietor—some count, or mediatised prince,who 
there holds his little court and eclipses everybody. 
A Lombard village contains a number of country 
houses—or noblemen’s seats, if we must call them 
so—between which the humbler dwellings lie 


scattered.” 





AFRICAN TRADE. 


The value of the commerce of Africa to the 
United States is steadily and rapidly advancing, 
and needs but encouragement from our govern- 
ment to make it, in a few years, as valuable to 
our country as that of Great Britain was twenty 
years ago. 

During the last ten or fifteen years great dis- 
coveries have been made in and about Africa, and 
many new and important facts brought to light. 
In addition to the numerous cligible points on the 
coast, occupied by the abominable slave traders, the 
French have had for some time a settlement on 
the Senegal, and have recently taken possession 
of the Gaboon region: the Danes are on the Rio 
Volta; the Dutch on the gold coast; the Portu- 
guese at Loango; the Americans at Liberia— 
now formed into an independent Republic, with 
laws modeled after our own;—and the English 
at Sierra Leone, in the Gambia, and on the gold 
coast. 

From the results of these colonies and the testi- 
mony of travellers, such as Park, Lander, Laird, 
Clapperton, Burckhart, McQueen, Duncan, and 
others, we are afforded evidence that nature has 
scattered her bounties with the most lavish hand; 
and that what is required to make them available 
to the noblest purposes, is a legitimate commerce, 
sustained by our rulers and directed by honorable 
men. 


Among the productions of the soil may be 
named : 


Grain.—Rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, millet, 
wheat, domah, & 


_ Fruits.—Oranges, lemons, limes, guavas, pines, 
citrons, papaws, plantains, bananas, dates, tama- 
rinds, Mango plum, &e. 

Roots.—Manioe, igname, batalee, yams, cassa- 
. scrowtoot, ginger, sweet potato, beans, peas, 

-» &e. 

Timber.—Teak, ebony, lignumvite, rosewood, 
oak, mahogany, and forty or fifty other species of 
wood, suitable for all pu . 

Nuts.—Palm nut, shea or butter nut, cocoa 
nut, cola nut, croton nut, castor oil nut, netta nut, 
pea nut, &e. 

Dyes.—Carmine, yellow various shades, blue, 
orange Various shades, red, crimson, brown, c. 
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Dyewoods.—Camwood, barwood, Xe. 


Gums.—Copal, Senegal, mastic, sudan, Xc. 

Drugs.—Aloes, cassia, senna, frankincense, co- 
paiva, Xc. f 

Mineruls.—Gold, iron, copper, emery, sal am- 
monia, nitre, Xe. 

Miscellaneous.—Sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, cot- 
ton, indigo, tobacco, India rubber, beeswax, 
ostrich feathers, hides, skins, ivory, pepper of all 
varieties, spices, hemp, honey, &c. Xe. 

In the animal kingdom I find that, in addition 
to the wild beasts which infest its forests and 
occupy its swamps, and whose skins, teeth and 
horns are valuable as articles of commerce, im- 
mense herds of cattle, incalculable in number, 
range its plains. Hides, therefore, to almost any 
amount, may be obtained. Sheep and goat skins, 
of a very large kind, are equally numerous and 
very valuable. Fish of all kinds visit the shores 
and rivers in innumerable shoals, and are easily 
taken in large quantities during the proper season. 

The mineral kingdom has not been explored, 
but enough is known to show that the precious 
metals abound, particularly gold. This is found 
throughout the known regions of Africa, in beds 
of rivers and in mines. Dupuis and Bowditch 
speak of the “solid lumps of rock gold” which 
ornament the persons of the attendants in the 
Court of the King of Ashantee, at Coomassie. 
Mrs. Bowditch says the great men will frequent- 
ly, on state occasions, so load their wrists with 
these lumps that they are obligedto support them 
on the head of a boy. 

The iron ore found near Sierra Leone is par- 
ticularly rich, yielding seventy-nine per cent., and 
is said to be well adapted to making steel. Copper 
is so abundant in Mayomba that they gather 
from the surface of the ground enough for their 
purposes. 

A few words on the productiveness of the soil. 
It has been proved that two crops of corn, sweet 
potatoes and several other vegetables can be and 
are raised in a year. They yield a larger crop 
than the best soils in America. One acre of rich 
land, well tilled, says Gov. Ashmun, will produce 
three hundred dollars worth of indigo, Half an 
acre may be made to grow half a ton of arrowroot. 
Four acres laid out in coffee plants, will, after the 
third year, produce a clear income of two or three 
hundred dollars. Half an acre of cotton trees, 
yielding cotton of an equal, if not superior, length 
and strengthof staple and fineness, and colour to 
fair “ Orleans,” will clothe a whole family, and 
onc acre of canes will make the same number in- 
dependent of all the world for sugar. The dyes, in 
particular, are found to resist both acids and light, 
properties which no other dyes that we know of, 
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In the year 1840, 39 British vessels arrived at 
Cape Coast. Since that time the trade has been 
gradually improving. The last year’s report, which 
we have received, sets down the imports into Cape 
Coast as amounting to £423,170 sterling, and the 
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exports as £225,008 sterling. Theimports during , Mr. Duncan to negociate a treaty with the pow- 
the same period into Asia were £95,000 and the 





experts £115,000 sterling. The total export of 
British merchandize to Africa is at present esti- 


mated at £5,000,000 sterling per annum. 


The average import of Palm Oil alone into 
Liverpool, for some years past, has been at least 
15,000 tons a year, valued at about £400,000 
sterling, and giving employment to 25,000 or 
30,000 tons of shipping. The imports into the 
republic of Liberia are estimated by an American 
(white) physician who has spent six years there 
at $120,000 per annum, and the exports as reach- 
ing very near the same amount. ‘The commerce 
of our own country with Africa is daily becoming 
an important item. The principal seats of this 


trade are Salem, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 


New York occasionally sends, while our city has 
at the present time, five sail of brigs and barques 
actively and profitably employed. One of our 


merchants stated, that he cleared $12,000 in one 
year on the single article of Ground or Pea Nuts! 
Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts 
are transhipped to France, where they command 
a ready sale, are there converted into, and thence 


find their way over the world in the shape of 


Olive Oil—the skill of the French chemists ena- 
bling them to simulate the real Lucca and Flor- 
ence oil, so as to deceive the nicest judges. In- 
deed, the oil from pea nuts possesses a sweetness 
and delicacy not to be surpassed. 

While we greatly regret that there are no means 
of acquiring proper and correct information of the 
commerce of Africa, yet we presume the facts we 
have already given, and the recollection that there 


are at least—according to the best informed parties |. 


— 160,000,000 of inhabitants on that vast conti- 
nent, the whole of whom are not only willing, but 
anxious to exchange the various products of their 
prolific soil for the dry goods, powder, rum, beads, 
pipes, tobacco, lead bars, iron bars, hardware, 
glassware, earthenware, brassware, cowries, soap, 
flints, tallow and sperm candles, wines, beef, pork, 
lard, flour, meal, hams, tongues, biscuit, crackers, 
perfumery, and the thousand other articles pro- 
duced by the skill and industry of our citizens. 
So important and valuable has this rapidly in- 
creasing commerce become to Great Britain,* that 
we cannot but notice the great efforts which have 
been made, and are making, by that power, to se- 
cure all the trade of Africa to her merchants. In 
addition to the aid given to various enterprising 
travellers, and the enormous expense borne by her 
in keeping up a large and efficient squadron on 
the coast, and in sustaining her colonies there, we 
behold her pouring forth immense sums of money 
on the celebrated “ Niger expedition ;” in sending 


*Since writing the foregoing, information has been 
received by the steamer America, “ that it is in con- 
templation by some Liverpool merchants—with every 
prospect of success—to form an African Company, 
with a capital of £100,000, in 2000 shases of £50 each, 
for the purpose of trade with Africa. 





erful King of Dahomey, and in the ready acknow. 
ledgment of the independence of the republie of 
Liberia—entering immediately into a treaty of 
commerce and amity—and the kind attention 
shown President Roberts during his brief stay in 
that country. 

It therefore well becomes our government to 
awaken itself to the importance of the Afri. 
can trade. Ours are emphatically a commercial 
people, and to enable them to enter into competi- 
tion with the English traders, demands the earliest 
and most serious attention. 


N. Am. and U.S. Gaz. 
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It may be reasonably hoped that, to the generality 
of our readers, no assurance is needful, that the 
Editor is far from designing, by the insertion of a 
notice of the remarkable conversion of a reckless 
and ungovernable youth, in the midst of the tur- 
moils of military life, to give any countenance to 
war and bloodshed. So far, indeed, is this narrative 
from furnishing an argument in favour of the com- 
patibility of war with the doctrines and spirit of 
Christianity, that it furnishes a striking illustration 
of the efficacy of the Christian religion, even where 
the understanding was but partially enlightened, in 
subduing the passions from which wars and fight- 
ings spring. 

Here we find a youth whose character was well 
described in the New Testament, under that of the 
judge, who neither feared God, nor regarded man ; 
who had, in all probability, no advantages of reli- 
gious education ; in the midst of a community pro- 
verbial for the prevalence of infidelity ; and protes- 
sionally engaged in a line of life, unfavourable in 
the last degree, to the nurture of piety; still the 
visitation of divine grace, accompanying the serious 
perusal of the New Testament, and faithfully sub- 
mitted to, was found capable of conducting such an 
one out of the way that leads to destruction, and 
into the paths of peace. Although it does not 
appear that he abandoned the military profession 
because of any conviction f its anti-christian cha- 
racter, but merely from -want of health, yet it is 
obvious that the’spirit with which he was clothed, 
was such as to prepare him for adopting the peace- 
ful doctrines of the gospel, in all their fulness and 
force. 

That such a youth, under such circumstances, 
should become a preacher of righteousness to an 
apparently moral but irreligious uncle, and be 
rendered instrumental in leading him to the feet of 
the Saviour, may be justly regarded as an evidence 
that the offers of redeeming love are extended to 
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oni most reckless of our race, at some period of their 
lives. Even in the turmoil of the camp, or on 
board of ships of war, the voice of the divine 
monitor is not silent. Thomas Lurting appears to 
have embraced the evidence of an inward teacher 
while serving on board a vessel of war, and to have 
been first convinced of the iniquity of shedding 
human blood, in the midst of an engagement. 
John Storer, an eminent minister of the gospel, we 
are informed, was also impressed with a similar 
conviction while sitting on his horse, as one of the 
reserve, at the battle of Culloden, in 1745. True 
and vital religion may commence its operations in 
the midst of strife and contention, but it always 
eventually leads its votaries to desire and promote 
peace on earth and good will to men. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet there on Sixth day, 
the 5th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
meeting of the Committee on Instruction to be held 
on the evening of the preceding day, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee will attend the semi- 
annual examination, commencing on Third day 
morning, and closing on Fifth day afternoon of the 
same week. Tuomas Kimber, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d mo. 23d, 1850. 2t. 


For Friends’ Review. 


COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
[Concluded from page 406. } 


The last allusion to slavery is the following. 
Art. 4 sec. 2. “No person held to service or 
labour in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labour; but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due.” 

Here we observe the phraseology shows that 
slavery was not expected to exist in any territory 
of the union; at least no provision is made for 
the recovery of slaves escaping from such terri- 
tory. The fugitive is supposed to have been 
held to service or labour, in @ state, by the laws 
thereof, not in a territory under the laws of the 
United States. It is admitted that this provi- 
sion was intended to apply to slaves escaping 
from a state where they were held according to 
law; yet so careful were the framers of the 
Constitution to avoid the admission that man 
might be the property of man, that the delivery 
is founded on the presumption that labour or 
Service is due to the claimants. An expression 
Which would not be applied to a horse or other 
labouring animal. 

The law of 1793, usually termed the fugitive 
law, indeed, authorizes the recovery of slaves 
escaping from the territories on either side of the 
Uhio; but this only proves that even then, the 
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slaveholding influence had begun to demand com- 
promises, which were not originally designed. 

The supposed disregard of the compromise im- 
plied by the provision in question, constitutes 
the great burden of complaint. This is there- 
fore a subject to be seriously examined. Those 
who regard the morality of the Mosaic law as 
obligatory upon Christians, will probably admit 
that this compromise, in its most favourable 
aspect, is of at least a questionable character,* 
unless we construe its provisions as merely pas- 
sive. The language of the Constitution is chiefly 
prohibitory. The slave shall not be discharged 
from service, by any regulation in the state to 
which he escaped. Thus far no action, on the 
part of the state is implied. He shall be deliver- 
ed up, on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labour may be due. Does this delivery 
imply anything more than a negation of action, a 
simple non-resistance to his removal by the per- 
son to whom the service is considered to be due? 
This question has a two-fold application. First, 
as to the duty of the citizens of the free states, 
in their individual capacity ; and second, as to 
the duties of the legislative bodies. 

In judging of the duties of the citizens, in the 
free states, in regard to the delivery of fugitive 
slaves, it is sufficient, for our purpose, that slave- 
holding is generally regarded as wrong, by the 
more sober classes, where usage has not recon- 
ciled the conscience to the practice. When any 
human law demands compliances inconsistent 
with our conscientious persuasion, the most that 
can be required of a peaceful citizen, is passive, 
not active obedience. A sincere conscientious 
persuasion, has, to the one who possesses it, the 
force of a divine injunction. Although the great 
mass of the people in the free states are unques- 
tionably disposed to avoid interfering between 
the slaves and their masters, in the slaveholding 
states, they certainly regard the right of owner- 
Ship as founded on usurpation and violence. 
However the claim of the master to the services 
of the slave, may be entrenched by legal enact- 
ments, it is still considered, and no arguments or 
sophistry can overturn the conviction, as a posi- 
tive violation of the law of nature and of nature’s 
God. Under this view it is manifest that no en- 
gagement on the part of the government, could 
impose on the citizens, in general, an obligation 
to render their aid in the enforcement of a de- 
mand for the restoration of fugitives from slavery. 
The peaceable and law-abiding citizen will feel in 
duty bound to yield a passive compliance with 
the laws of the country, or to submit to the 
penalty when the obedience involves a dereliction 


*«<Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in the place which 
he shall choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best. Thou shalt not oppress him.” Deut. xxii. 
15, 16. 
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of apprehended duty. But there the obligation 
terminates. 

The duties of the free states in their legisla- 
tive capacities, must be viewed in a light some- 
what different from those of private citizens ; yet 
the great duties of morality and justice are 
equally obligatory on legislators and individuals. 
But as the members of legislative assemblies, 
enter into an engagement, upon taking their seats, 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
it would appear to follow that no man can con- 
scientiously accept a place in the legislature of 
a state, unless he believes himself justified in 
such legislative action as the Federal Constitu- 
tion, when construed according to its true intent 
and meaning, requires of that body. What, then, 
does the article already quoted, respecting fugi- 
tives from labour, actually demand ? 

To answer this question, let us first consider 
what it docs not demand. 

It makes no provision for the restoration of 
any but those who escape from one state into 
another. It isa settled principle of law, that 
slavery can exist only by force of positive law ;* 
and of course is limited to the jurisdiction of the 
state which authorizes it.t It was decided by 
Judge Washington in 1805, and again in 1828, 
that a slave brought into Pennsylvania by bis 
master, did not fall within the provision of the 
constitutional article under review. That article 
limits the power of the free states, or, in other 
words, extends the jurisdiction of the slave states, 
in a single class of cases ; that of slaves escaping 
from a slaveholding state. In all other respects 
the authority of the states, over the subject of 
slavery, is as complete as though that clause had 
not been adopted. The policy and principles of 
the northern states are in favour of freedom ; 
and when they declare that every man found 
within their jurisdiction, slaves who have escaped 
from another state excepted, is free, they are 
denying to travellers or sojourners no right which 
is conceded to their own citizens. They with- 
hold no rights of property, but merely refuse the 
shield of the Commonwealth to cover a usurpa- 
tion. When a southerner complains that he 
cannot travel through a free state, attended by 
his servant, without being in danger of losing 
his property; he may be told that if he sustains 
a loss, the fault is his own, for he has brought 
with him an article which is not property, in the 
state through which he is passing. Ifa Russian 
nobleman,’ attended by his serfs, a Chinese 
mandarin, accompanied by his dependants, or 
an Arab chief, followed by his obsequious clan, 
should choose to travel through our country, he 
could not expect our laws to support him in the 
exercise of the authority to which he was accus- 





* Decision of Lord Mansfield in case of Negro So- 
mersett, 1772. 

t Supreme Court U. S., in case of Prigg vs. State of 
Pennsylvania, 1812. 
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tomed in his own land. The laws of Virginia or 
South Carolina, in relation to slavery, except in 
the case of fugitives from labour, are as foreign 
to the people of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, 
as the laws of Russia or China. 

When the free states agreed to the delivery of 
the slaves who might escape to them, they certain. 
ly did not consent to withhold the protection of 
their laws from their own free coloured people. 
They did not agree to deliver up any but actual 
fugitives. Ina free state, every man is justly 
presumed to be free, till his slavery is proved. 
Of course those states are under no obligation to 
deliver up, as a fugitive from slavery, any man 
or woman of whose escape a reasonable doubt 
remains. The right is therefore unqucstionable, 
not only to restrain kidnapping by the most 
stringent laws, but to secure all classes of their 
population from being consigned to slavery upon 
false pretences. ee 

Let us now inquire what action, if any, does 
the constitution require from the non-slavehold- 
ing states? The first part of the constitutional 
requisition is, as before observed, evidently nega- 
tive. The fugitive shall not be released by the 
act or regulation of the state to which he fled. 
That part of the constitution is fulfilled by simply 
refraining from the enactment of any law for the 
emancipation of escaping slaves. But their enact- 
ments for protecting the free coloured race, may 
render, and, no doubt, sometimes do render, the 
recovery of actual fugitives, difficult or impracti- 
cable. So the laws to protect the innocent, often 
shield the guilty. In criminal prosecutions, a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the defendant, is 
always adjudged a valid ground of acquittal. For 
it is usually considered more eligible that the 
guilty should escape, than that the innocent 
should be punished. And probably a reasonable 
advocate of slavery will agree, that less injustice 
is done by discharging a man whom the laws of 
the south pronounce a slave, than by consigning 
to servitude for life, a man who is legally free. 
The loss in the one case is at most only a mode- 
rate portion of property, of, at best, a questiona- 
ble character ; in the other it amounts to all that 
man holds most dear. 

As slavery, instead of dying out, as was ¢X- 
pected ,when the constitution was framed, has 
been extended over regions not then within our 
national domain, and the number of slaves has 
more than quadrupled, the demand at this day, 
and under existing circumstances, of either an 
active or passive delivery of all the slaves = 
may escape into the free states, 1s extending the 
compromise beyond its original intention. , 

The duty imposed, by the constitution, on the 
free states in regard to the delivery of fugitive 
slaves, has received a judicial explanation 10 the 
case already cited.* , 

Judge Story remarked, that the clause respect 
OT er ene 


* Prigg vs. State of Pennsylvania. 
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the delivery of fugitive slaves “is found in 
national constitution, and not in that of any 
not point out any state function- 

‘oe or any state action to carry its provisions 
ae, The states cannot, therefore, be 
compelled to enforce them ; and it might well be 
deemed an unconstitutional exercise of the power 
of interpretation, to insist that the states are 
bound to provide means to carry into effect the 
duties of the national government, no where dele- 
gated or entrusted to them by the constitution. 
On the contrary, the natural, if not the necessa- 
ry conclusion, is, that the national government, 
in the absence of all positive provisions to the 
contrary, is bound, through it own proper depart- 
ments, legislative, judicial or executive, as the 
case al to carry into effect all the rights and 
duties imposed upon it by the constitution.” “It 
would seem, upon just principles of construction, 
that the legislation of congress, if constitutional, 
must supersede all state legislation on the same 
subject, and by necessary implication, pro- 
hibit it.” 

It thus appears that the State Legislatures, so 
far from being required by this constitutional pro- 
vision, to enact any laws to facilitate the delivery 
of fugitive slaves, are actually prohibited from 
such legislation. And, indeed, the act of Penn- 
sylvania, passed in 1826, was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional, chiefly if not wholly, because the 
ground which it covered was, or might be, occu- 
pied by the legislation of Congress. Hence we 
find that the requisition of the constitution on the 
free states on this point, is merely negative or 
passive. But this, as before intimated, does not 
impair or diminish the right or the duty, to se- 
cure our own free coloured population, in the 
enjoyment of their rights, or to deem every per- 
son free, who may be found in the state, till the 
contrary is proved. 

If, then, the non-slaveholding states have 
enacted no laws to emancipate the slaves escap- 
ing from other states into theirs, and have only 
provided for maintaining the peace of the com- 
monwealth, and protecting the free, no compro- 
mise of the constitution is broken. If they per- 
mit their southern brethren to travel unmolested 
through their jurisdiction, and to recover their 
fugitive slaves, in a legal and peaceable manner, 
whenever and wherever they can find them ; it 
would appear nothing more than reasonable to 
ask in return, permission to travel peaceab] 
through the slave state taatilen 

s, to search and inquire 
for those who may be held there in disregard of 
their legal rights. It would be rather an inter- 
esting inquiry, whether the number of free per- 
sons unlawfully held in slavery, or the number 
of slaves who have escaped into the free states, 
and not been recovered, would be found, upon 
full examination, the greater. Would our bre- 
thren of the south agree to the examination, and 
oo of prisoners? It is nothing more 

Just to acknowledge, and the acknowledge- 


ing 
the 
state. It does 
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ment is freely made, that several instances of 
honourable conduct, on the part of southern men, 
in procuring the liberation of kidnapped negroes, 
have come to my knowledge. 

If we examine the action either of the legis- 
lature or of individuals in the free states, we shall 
not easily find a more palpable violation of the 
letter or spirit of the constitution, than one which is 
authorized by the laws of some Southern states— 
the seizure and imprisonment of free colored citi- 
zens of the Northern states when they enter their 
states or ports on business of their own, or even 
in the service of white men. 

While the voice of the civilized world, and 
even the voice of some nations whose claim to the 
character of civilization is somewhat problemat- 
ical, is raised against personal slavery, it is not to 
be expected, and certainly not to be desired, that 
the people of these United States, the most free 
and enlightened, according to our own estimation, 
on the globe, should regard the slavery existing 
in our Southern States, with stolid indifference ; 
or as any thing less than a stigma upon our na- 
tional character. It is a necessary consequence 
of their own appreciation of liberty, and their 
sentiments of justice, that their sympathies should 
be in favour of the fugitive who is escaped from 
servitude, rather than with the master, who is 
striving to reduce him to a condition, the terror 
of which, to aman who had once tasted the 
sweets of freedom, can hardly find a parallel in 
life. When the fugitive from bondage, weary 
and hungry, presents his tattered frame at their 
door, humanity will prompt them to afford the 
solicited relief. While they reverence the apos- 
tolic admonition not to be forgetful to entertain 
strangers, this most destitute class of strangers 
will not be spurned from their doors. And as 
long as they remember the solemn declaration of 
the Saviour to those on his left hand, that their 
neglect to relieve the necessities of the least of 
his children, was adjudged a neglect of himself, 
they will not be easily induced to deny to this 
most suffering and destitute class, the rights of a 
frugal hospitality. No legislation ean eradicate 
their deep rooted conviction of the intrinsic injus- 
tice of slavery. And some of them may be slow 
to discern the force of the argument, that because 
a negress, some century or more ago, was seized, 
nobody knows how, on the African shore, and 
sold as a slave in our country, therefore, her pos- 
terity to the fifth or tenth generation owe service 
or labour to the heirs or representatives of the 
purchaser. It is therefore vain to expect from 
the mass of citizens in the free States, an active 
co-operation in the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
which their consciences forbid, and the compro- 
mises of the constitution do not require. 

E 





“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, and to depart from iniquity, a good under- 
standing.” —PROVERBS. 
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BREAKING UP OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The December number of the ‘ Maryland 
Colonization Journal”? has a very interesting 
article, which sets out with the formal announce- 
ment authoritatively, that the famous slave-mart, 
so long known under the name of the Gallinas, 
has at last been effectively broken up by the 
persevering blockade of the British cruisers. The 
slavers-there have demolished their barracoons, 
or slave-pens, given up all the slaves in their 
possession to the British Commodore, and made 


arrangements for their own removal, and that of 


their property, to Sierra Leone. 

The whole coast, through an extent of 1500 
miles, from the Gambia to Cape Palmas, was, in 
former years, dotted with slave marts, or sta- 
tions; but Gallinas, taking its name from the 
river at the mouth of which it lies, was the prin- 
cipal and most active. This distinction is owed, 
mainly, to the peculiar facilities afforded by its 


situation ; the post being, in fact, a cluster of 


small islands, giving ample opportunities for 
escape and hiding in time of need, and the bar at 
the mouth of the river, making it difficult and 
dangerous for cruisers to enter, and in the rainy 
season being almost impassible. It has been 
estimated that for years some ten thousand 
slaves per annum were shipped from this mart 
alone. 

The principal manager of this business—for 
there were several merchants or factors at Gal- 
linas—was a Spaniard, Don Pedro Blanco. He 
was a man of intelligence and education ; pos- 
sessed of great wealth, and exercised an almost 
unbounded influence among the natives. 

He lived in a semi-barbarous manner, at once 
asa private gentleman and an African Prince. 
He maintained several establishments; one on 
an island near the {river’s mouth, which was his 
place of business or of trade with foreign vessels, 
that came to Gallinas to dispose of merchandise ; 
on another island, more remote, was his dwelling 
house, where he kept his private office, his books, 
dined, took his siesta, slept, &c. Independent 
of these were his barracoons of slaves, of greater 
or less extent, as circumstances required. 

The first peculiarity noticed by visitors to Gal- 
linas was an arrangement of numerous look-outs, 
or watch stations, consisting of lofty seats, fifty 
or a hundred feet above the ground, either among 
the branches of tal! trees or on the top of high 
em whence sentinels were always scanning the 

orizon, with good glasses, as well to desery the 
approach of traders in want of slaves, as to give 
warning of a visit from a hostile eruizer. 

About a mile from the river’s mouth was a 
cluster of islands, on each of which was located 
the factory of some particular slave merchant. 
The buildings, generally, consisted of a business 
room, with warehouse attached, filled with mer- 
ehandize and provisions, and a barracoon for the 
slaves; the whole built by setting rough stakes 
or small trees into the ground, these being wat- 
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tled together with withes and covered with thatch. 
That containing the staves was much the strongest, 
and generally surrounded by, or connected with, 
a yard, in which the ‘slaves were permitted to 
exercise daily. There are some ten or twelve of 
these establishments, each containing from 100 
to 500 slaves. One contained near 1000, which 
it was expected, would be shipped daily. Each 
barracoon was in charge of two to four white 
men, Spanish or Portuguese. 

They had all suffered more or less from the 
fever, were very weak, much emaciated or swol- 
len by dropsy or diseased spleens, and none of 
them particularly clean. The slaves were as 
well taken care of as could be expected, when 
provisions were plentiful in the country, but in 
scarcity they suffered severely. Many instances 
have occurred wherein whole barracoons of slaves 
have been let loose for want of food ; and it may 
well be supposed their owner would allow them 
to suffer severely before giving them up. For 
this reason, and because they can be stowed more 
closely in a vessel, children are generally pre- 
ferred to adults. Another peculiar feature of 
the place was the collection of long canoes and 
boats, all kept ready for the dispatch of slaves 
the moment an opportunity should occur. Pro- 
bably one thousand slaves could be shipped in 
four hours, all things favourable. In case the 
coast is clear of armed vessels, and a slaver ap- 
pears in the offing, her signal is at once recog- 
nized. She is signalled in return to come in, 
and if she is watered and provisioned for the voy- 
age, and decklaid, which is usually the case, she 
does not even come to anchor, but stands close in 
the bar, where she is met by the whole fleet of 
canoes and boats, the contents of which are 
speedily put on board; she then stands off or up 
the coast again, the canoes return to the barra- 
coon for more slaves, again to meet outside the 
bar as before. Sometimes, however, they are not 
so fortunate, even when not molested by a man- 
of-war. The bar at the river’s mouth is not un- 
frequently dangerous, even in the dry season, and 
in the anxiety to ship the slaves they run great 
hazards, and many a boat load of poor wretches 
becomes food for sharks, which always follow 
such boats and canoes in great numbers.—.Wass. 


Spy. 





ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


While the cost of a telegraphic line in England 
is $750 per mile, in America and Prussia it 18 
under $100 per mile. The Telegraph in Prus- 
sia consists of one wire extending over 1,042 
miles under ground, and covered with gutta 
percha. Like those in America, it is by Morse; 
and it is said to be capable of transmitting 1000 
words an hour. There are upwards of 10,000 
miles of Telegraph line in America, all worked 
cheaply. In England there are only 20,000 
miles in operation. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
The following letter of W. Romaine, rector of 
g¢. Ann’s, Blackfriars, London, is strikingly 
characteristic of himself and the times in which 
he lived : 


cheapest of all ingredients—we have a never fail- 
ing supply of hydrogen, the principal element of 
all illuminating gases, and only requiring a cheap 
and efficient method of combining it with the 
carbon, so plentifully and cheaply found in rosin, 
to form a most beautiful light, second only to 
that of day. This desideratum, we feel confident 
in announcing, Mr. Brown has most effectually 
obtained, and his success almost verifies the pre- 
dictions which have so often been made, as to 
the availability of water for all the purposes of 
light and heat. 

Mr. Brown has associated himself with several 
gentlemen of experience in this branch of manu- 
facture, and who have thoroughly investigated 
the advantages of his invention, for the purpose 
of securing to our citizens the benefits of cheap 
illumination. 

One of Mr. B.’s apparatus has been placed in 
the National Hotel at Washington, and others 
are in operation in this city. We have seen gas 
made on one of these improved apparatus, for 
which, although of nearly four times the density 
of coal gas, and, consequently, of four times the 
value, the materials cost less than fifty cents per 
thousand feet, and the entire cost, including at- 
tendance and fuel, but little more than double 
this sum.—Sun. 

We understand that the right to use this new 
gas is in the hands of some citizens of Washing- 
ton, who are nightly lighting up the National 
Hotel with it. Besides its beauty and cheap- 
ness, it is said to be recommended by its freedom 
from the horrible stench which exhales from the 
fluid or residuum of the ordinary gas. 
























Dec. 13, 1784. 

My Dear Friend.—I have been waiting a long 
time for news out of Yorkshire relating to the 
Sunday-schools. I can give you now a full and 
satisfactory account of them. They have been 
chiefly useful in the trading part where there are 

at numbers of the manufzcturers’ children 
employed as soon as they can do anything, all 
the week, but let loose to mischief and wicked- 
ness all the Lord’s day. It was with a view to 
prevent this, and also to instruct them in the 
way of salvation for their own sakes, and for 
their parents’, and for the public, that several 
persons, laity as well as clergy, tried to get them 
together, and teach them to read, write, and learn 
the catechism. The Lord has marvellously 
favoured the plan. He has inclined vast num- 
bers of children to come ; the parents in general 
are thankful; and the schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses have given great satisfaction. I know 
not of anything more promising for the rising 
generation, especially as it is made an indispen- 
sable part of their Sunday’s employment, that 
they attend the church regularly with their mas- 
ters and mistresses. Mr. I. informs me of one 
good effect, that it has been the happy occasion 
of many conversions, by bringing poor people to 
see their children at church, who never came be- 
fore to any place of worship. Others have also 
been won over to let their children attend, by 
the little presents made to the neighbours’ child- 
ren, and by seeing their improvement in reading 
and writing. W. RoMaAIne. 





EAST AND WEST. 





Some six or eight years ago, the writer of this 
paragraph ventured to express the opinion before 
a large number of Sunday-school teachers assem- 
more Clipper some account of the new Water | bled in the Lecture room at the corner of 8th 
Gas. As the subject of light is one of much | and Cherry streets, (Philadelphia,) that the time 
general interest, we add the following account of | was not far distant, when our news from China 
the new gas—its cheapness and great brilliancy— | and India, would reach us by the Western mail. 
from the Baltimore Sun: It was thought to be rather extravagant, and one 

Browy’s Patent Water Gas.—We have | teacher said, “it was a pleasant idea, but too 
lately had an opportunity of examining some of | fanciful for practical people,” and, indeed, the 
the details of this important discovery, which has | large map which was suspended in the room, 
becn patented by Mr. C. F. Brown, a talented | presented a vast space to be passed over, “ere 
and persevering citizen of Baltimore, and which | such a thing might be.”” Before the beginning 
seems destined to be much used for lighting | of 1850, we find the following paragraph in the 
cities, manufactories, or private dwellings. newspapers,— 

The only material of cost employed in the} ‘Cnina Goops Across THE IsTHMUs.— 
manufacture of this gas, is rosin of the common-| The trade of the East is already beginning to 
est and cheapest quality ; the vapor of which is|cross our continent. Among the importations 
made to combine with the hydrogen of water in| by the Empire City, are several casks of China 
such a manner as to entirely remove and obviate | ware; chests of tea, and several packages of 
the difficulties heretofore existing in the use of | silks direct from China, and consigned by Haven 
rosin for the purpose of illumination. It is well | & Livingston, San Francisco, to Livingston, 
known that rosin, of all materials of little value, | Wells & Co., of New York city. The Journal 
contains carbon in excess; while in water—the ! of Commerce says these are the first direct im- 


THE NEW GAS. 
We copied a day or two ago from the Balti- 
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portations from China to New York, by way of 
the Isthmus—the forerunner of a valuable trade.” 

So that it seems the lecturer’s notion was not 
go very “fanciful” after all.—Sunday.School 
Journal. 





REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A YOUNG SOLDIER 
OF THE GARDE MOBILE, 
Translated from‘ L’Ami de la Jeunesse,”’ of January, 1850. 

In the worst days of our ‘political agitation, 
and near a barricade raised in one of the most 
popular quarters of Paris, were to be found two 
companies of soldiers, commissioned to take and 
destroy the barricade. One of these companies 
belonged to the National Guard, the other to that 
youthful militia, known by the name of the Garde 
Mobile, and in this company one might see boys 
of fifteen years of age at the most, who were not 
the least ardent in the work before them. The 
action was warm; much courage was displayed 
on both sides: but, alas! that this terrible strug- 
gle should have taken place between fellow-citi- 
zens ; between men whose interests ought rather 
to have drawn them near each other, as members 
of the same family! At the hottest moment of 
the engagement, two soldiers detached themselves 
from their comrades, and darting in the midst of 
a shower of balls upon the summit of the barri- 
cade, they dragged in their train their companions 
in arms, and put the opposing party to route. 
Suddenly the last fire from the latter mortally 
wounded one of the two soldiers who had led on 
the attack. He fell into the arms of his nearest 
comrade, who proved to be the same youth who 
had, with himself, mounted the barricade. “TI 
am going to die,” said the wounded National 
Guard, in a faint voice, to the young Garde Mo- 
bile who supported him—‘“TI am going to die, 
open my sack, take from it a little book, it is 
the Gospel, read it and pray to God to bless your 
doing so.”” The Garde Mobile accepted the gift 
of the dying man. 

About a year after this, a pious man, a true 


at naughtall the care of his patron. He one day 
escaped from home, and all trace of him was at 
once lost. When I thought of him, my heart 
was filled with anguish. I constantly expected 
to learn that he had committed some wicked 
action, which would bring him under the hand of 
justice 
Six months after this, a Paris diligence sud. 
denly set him down at my door. The sight of him 
made me tremble from head to foot. “ What hast 
thou to say,” cried I, with precipitation, “ after 
having led such a life as this?—and now, after 
all, thou comest to take refuge here, and to bring 
dishonor upon thy family!” Paul looked at me 
with mildness, and showing me the uniform with 
which he was clothed, he replied calmly—« [ 
have not dishonored the corps of which I have 
formed a part; I have by me attestations which 
will prove this sufficiently. I quit the Garde 
Mobile on account of my health, but I do not 
leave it with a bad reputation. As to what you 
say of my errors, you cannot speak of them with 
greater disgust than I do myself.” “ Yes, yes,” 
replied I, interrupting him, ‘thou art ill in con- 
sequence of thy excesses—thou hast not a sou 
| left, and it is very convenient to come here and 
quarter thyself upon thy uncle, in order after- 
wards to return again to the same course.” Paul 
hung his head at these words, and said in a low 
voice, as if he feared to be heard by any one but 
myself——“‘ My uncle, there is indeed a change in 
'me; this is not the moment for speaking of it at 
length; having recourse to your goodness, I 
Should have the appearance of secking to regain 
| your favour by hypocritical words ; all that I have 
| to say to you is, that I am no longer that giddy 
youth, that bad fellow, that you have known me.” 
“We shall soon see,’’ added I, but finished by re- 
ceiving the poor boy into my house. 

From that day 1 began to perceive that Paul 
was indeed changed! In relating to me the lat- 
ter events of his life, especially his history as a 
Garde Mobile, he did not seek to exalt himself or 














Christian, was called by his business affairs to | to put his courage above all others. Pressed by 
stop in a place at a little distance from Paris: | my questions, he was forced to declare that he had 
to his great surprise, he remarked in the parlour | been in such or such an engagement, and although 
occupied by the family of the landlord, a Bible | he spoke of this with much backwardness, that 
laid upon the table—a Bible bearing visible | he had not been one of the least courageous. 
marks of being frequently used. “Youread the} One eyening I was extremely surprised at what 
Bible then,” said he to his host. “ Yes, sir, and I saw. I had prepared for him a bed in my 
with delight.” “God be praised for that.’ | chamber. Before lying down he asked me to 
‘May God indeed be praised,” replied the inn-| allow him to pray. “ To pray,” cried I, burst- 
keeper, “for the surprising manner by which my | ing out into a laugh (alas! Sir, at that time I 
family and I have been led to attend to these _Was quite a scorner, a real unbeliever)—“ the 
things.” Listen to the account of how it has | prayer of a Garde Mobile, of one of those buffoons 
come to pass. One of my nephews, whom I had known by the name of ‘Enfans de Paris,’ would 
adopted at the death of his parents, soon showed | be indced a curious thing. Come, let me hear 
such bad dispositions, that for the comfort of my | this beautiful prayer.” oe 
family, I determined when he should reach the} Paul looked at me mournfully, and said with 


age of thirteen years, to place him as an appren- ; much seriousness, “If you please, do not mock 
tice in Paris, fo a manufacturer, in whose watch- | me, my dear uncle, and do not require that I 
fulness and restraint [ could confide. Notwith- | should pronounce aloud that which is pressing 
standing this precaution, Paul knew how to set | upon my heart to address God. Soon, I hope, it 
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when you will be assured, bet- 
at present, that prayer 1s not 


will be otherwise, 

ter than you can be 

to me @ vai form. 
From that time 


I observed my nephew more 
it was without any en feel- 
: ; as not able to believe in the sincerity 
a ee aoee I always thought that he was 
hiding under them some bad design, some myste- 
ry of duplicity. I was soon, however, forced to 
acknowledge that I had been unjust in my con- 
clusions. ‘he state of Paul’s health became 
worse every day; the affection of the chest, un- 
der which he was suffering, made alarming pro- 
gress, and sometimes caused him the most dis- 
tressing anguish. In these moments of extreme 
pain, he would join his hands, raise his face 
towards heaven, and slowly murmur such senten- 
ces as these— My Father, have pity upon me 
and relieve me! nevertheless, not as [ will, but 
as thou wilt.”— Lord, I know it, I believe it, 
that all things will work together for the good of 
those that love thee.” Then, that which touched 
me deeply was his unchanging sweetness ; he was 
satisfied with everything, and was so grateful for 
the smallest attentions that we showed him, that 
my wife, my children, and I, were all much 
afiected. ‘There is something that puzzles me,” 
said I one day to my wife, “ Paul is changed to 
a degree that surprises me, and when he speaks 
to me of the goodness of God towards him, and 
of the peace with which he sees death approach- 
ing, it affects me more than I am able to express.” 
“Tt is true,” replied my wife, “and I must at 
length confess to thee one thing, it is that Paul 
is a Christian, a true Christian.” ‘ What is the 
meaning of that? Thou and I are not pagans I 
hope!” “Ah! dear husband, it is, notwith- 
standing, true that God has not been hitherto the 
first object of our thoughts. Scarcely do we 
know the name of Jesus Christ, or at least, if we 
pronounce it, it is but with our lips; with indif- 
ference, and without taking into account what he 
has done for our salvation. Well, it is from 
Paul that I have learned these things, which 
have now become my joy.” “ How, from Paul?” 
“Yes. Listen to that which has taken place. 
One day I raised this poor boy in my arms dur- 
ing a paroxysm of violent coughing ; in doing so, 
I deranged his pillow, and a little book fell trom 
it tothe ground. Judge of my surprise when 
I found it was the New Testament. I said 
nothing, and replaced the book under his pillow. 
The next day I spoke to Paul of my discovery. 
He related to me that it was a National Guard 
who was mortally wounded close by him, who 
had given him this book before he expired. He 
told me that it was not the book, as a mere book, 
but its contents that he had appropriated by read- 
ing and by prayer, and that it had become to 
him the treasure of treasures, the source of the 
peace and happiness which he now enjoyed. 
Then, dating from that day, every time that I 
have been alone with him, he has read to me some 


closely, though 
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passages from the New Testament, and given to 
me afterwards an explanation, so simple and so 
clear, that before long I understood and believed 
that ‘God has so loved the world, that he has 
given his only Son, in order that whosoever 
believes in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’—John iii. 16. Paul wishes very 
much to speak to thee of these thimgs, but he 
fears thee. He says that this fear is cowardly 
and unfaithful, and he prays to the Lord to 
grant him ability to confess his name before thee 
and before all the world.” 

This communication from my wife made a 
deep impression upon me ; I drew nearer to my 
nephew, and soon, thanks be to God, who so 
abundantly blessed the words of this dear young 
man, my wife, my son, my daughter, and myself, 
were able to say, with certain people cited in the 
Gospel, “It is no more on account of what thou 
hast said that we believe, for we have heard him- 
self (Jesus), and we know that it is he who is 
truly the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

Paul is no longer in the midst of us; the Lord 
has called him home to his glory. “ But behold,” 
added the innkeeper, putting his hand upon the 
Bible, that I had remarked on entering, “behold 
the living evidence of the immense good that 
God granted to him on our behalf before calling 
him to himself. By means of this precious 
book, and by our perusal of its contents, by the 
faith that we add to its promises, by the obedi- 
ence that we yield to its laws, and, above all be- 
cause the word that we there find written is 
become a living word in our hearts, an unchang- 
ing peace, an unmixed happiness have become 
our portion.” 

Our readers will no doubt observe that the 
New Testament is here mentioned as the source of 
happiness, which seems to attribute more to the 
instrument that the truth will warrant. The Holy 
Scriptures are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. But the 
instrument of instruction is not to be taken as the 
source of happiness. —Ep. 





PRUSSIAN EDUCATION. 


There are about seventeen thousand parochial 
schoolmasters in Prussia, attached to Protestant 
congregations; almost all of them have been 
educated in the higher schools, and then prepared 
for their important office, both theoretically and 
practically, for two or three years, in one of the 
twenty-four Protestant seminaries for the train- 
ing of schoolmasters. The humbler classes of 
society become, by means of this institution, 
closely attached to the Chureh. Men who in 
England would become Dissenters, or Dissenting 
preachers, find proper scope for their energies in 
the National Church of Prussia as schoolnasters. 
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What exists nowhere else is realized in Germany; 
the office of a national schoolmaster is considered 
a profession for life amongst the people,—an 
honorable and truly churchmanly profession. 
The parish schoolmaster is at the same time the 
precentor in the public service of God, and usu- 
ally the organist also; in general, he may be 
called, in English, the clerk.— London Christian 
Observer. 





GRAIN FIELDS OF THE WEST. 


James Davis, of Waverly, Ross County, O,, 
cultivates 1800 acres exclusively in Indian Corn, 
and has this winter a corn crib filled, which is 
three miles long, ten feet high, and six feet wide. 
We presume this is one of the largest corn fields 
in the world, owned by a single individual. On 
the Great Miami Bottom, adjoining Lawrence- 
burgh, Ia., about 25 miles below Cincinnati, 
there is one field seven miles long, by three miles 
broad, extending in fact to Aurora, which has 
been regularly planted down to corn for nearly 
half a century. Although corn is one of the 
most exhausting crops, no manure is ever used, 
and the soil is as fertile as ever. The Wabash 
Valley, is also remarkable for the extent of its 
corn fields. We should be glad to see the sta- 
tistics of some of the corn fields on the Illinois 
prairies—Cin. Gaz. 





“on! THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE,” ETC. 


Psalm 55: 6. 


Why so in haste, to leave this earthly scene ? 

i hou wouldst depart while yet the day is bright, 
The sky unclouded, and the air serene,— 

‘Thou darest not bide the dark and cheerless night. 
Or thou wouldest flee, perhaps, some dreaded foe, 
Or ’scape the stormy wind and tempest. Is it so? 


It may be, youth is thine, unfailing health, 
Lovers and friends, and intellectual store, 
High thoughts and pure: it is thy time of wealth; 
But darker days “ their shadows cast before ;”’ 
Bereavement, age and sickness, thou can’st see; 
And thou wouldst fain depart, before they come to thee. 


Or thou hast scanned the glass of prophecy ; 
Hast seen the church, and those who love her best, 
Afflicted, tempted, called to yield or-die, 
So thou wouldest flee away, and be at rest; 
From service, or from suffering, basely flee: — 
Oh! coward heart and faint! there is no rest for thee. 


Oh none for thee! That holy rest remaineth 
For them who labour till the day is done; 
And he alone the glorious throne obtaineth, 
The victor’s meed; who in the course hath run. 
The wounded only, prize the healing balm, 
The tempest tossed, alone, enjoy the heavenly calm! 


But, contrite soul, this vale of tears for thee, 
Like the still deluged earth to Noah’s dove, 
Affords no rest. Oh! mightest thou, mourner, flee 
1o that sure ark, thy home of rest above! 
Well, yet a little, breast the waves of sin; 
Christ will put forth his hand, and take the loved one in. 





REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


It is stated that the French government has giver 
notice to the English cabinet, of an intention to 
withdraw their cruisers from the coast of Africa 
By a treaty, agreed upon in 1845, that nation was 
bound to maintain, during five years, a fleet oj 
twenty-six sail on that coast, to assist in suppres. 
sing the slave-trade. This time expires in the 
Fifth month. The treaty with Great Britain bind. 
the government of the United States to keep eighty 
guns on the African coast for the same object: but 
experience has sufficiently proved that this traffic 
cannot be effectually suppressed by these means, 


The steamboat Orline St. John, on its passage 
from Mobile to Montgomery, in the river Alabama 
took fire on the evening of 4th inst., and owing to a 
large quantity of pitch pine wood on board, burned 
so rapidly, that in two or three minutes all had 
either perished or left the boat. The engineer ray 
the vessel aground, by which means a number 
escaped to the shore; but many plunged into the 
river, some of whom were picked up, but several 
were drowned. In the hurry of the moment, a 
slave, named Abram, with a smal] canoe, saved the 
lives of nine persons, six of whom rewarded his 
exertions by $150. The passengers and crew are 
supposed to have numbered more than one hundred, 
of whom thirty, at least, appear to have been lost. 

Whitney’s project for a railroad to the Pacific 
was favourably reported upon to the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, on the 13th, by the 
chairman of the committee on roads and canals, 
accompanied by a bill to carry it into effect. As 
this road is intended to pass, throughout its whole 
extent, through our own national domain, its con- 
struction is unattended by the difficulties belonging 
to other projected lines of connection with the 
Pacific, 


A memorial was presented to the Senate on the 
15th inst., relative to the establishment of a line of 
telegraphic wires across the continent, and through 
Behring’s Straits, to join the United States with 
Europe; which was referred to the committee on 
commerce. 


i. The proceedings of Congress are still obstructed 
by the slavery question, which seems to absorb 
p Abe every other. This constitutes the burden of 
nearly all the speeches delivered in either house. 
Yet we may, perhaps, discover that the temper 
appears rather less acrimonious than it was some 
weeks ago. Still the claims of the South in relation 
to alleged fugitives from labor, will not be readily 
answered, without abandoning the free coloured race 
to the mercy of any one who claims them. 

The admission of California remained in suspense 
when our paper was prepared for the press. 

The minister recently appointed by the French 
government was formally presented to the President 
on the 18th inst., by the Secretary of State. On 
this occasion he expressed a hope that no misundet 
standing would, in future, be permitted to disturb 
the harmony pow existing between his government 
and that of the United States ; and declared that it 
would be his duty to endeavour to preserve it. 

The President, in reply, expressed a cordial we 
come to the representative of the French republic. 

The trial of Dr. Webster, on a charge of murder- 
ing Dr. Parkman, was commenced at Boston on 
the 19th inst. The jury had been empanneled and 
a few witnesses examined at the last account. 





